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8. — 1. Fiftieth Annual Report of the American Tract Society, pre- 
sented at Boston, May 25, 1864. With the Addresses delivered at the 
Fiftieth Anniversary, and the Proceedings at the Jubilee Breakfast of 
the Society ; also, a Sketch of the History and Operations of the Soci- 
ety during the last Half-Century. Published by the American Tract 
Society, 28 Cornhill, Boston. 8vo. pp. 192. 

2. Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the American Tract Society, pre- 
sented at New York, May 11, 1864. Published by the American 
Tract Society, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 1864. 8vo. pp. 227. 

3. Daily Prayers for the Lord's Hidden Ones. Published by the Amer- 
ican Tract Society, 28 Cornhill, Boston, pp. 48. 

4. Letters to a Theological Student. By Levekett Griggs, Pastor of 
the Congregational Church, Bristol, Ct. Ditto, pp. 112. 

5. The Medicine Shelf. Ditto, pp. 315. 

6. Jerry and his Friends; or, The Way to Heaven. By Alice A. 
Dodge. Ditto.' pp 300. 

7. Apples of Gold in Pictures of Silver. By Mrs. J. P. Ballard. 
pp. 205. 

8. Black and White ; or, The Heart, not the Face. By Mrs. Jane D. 
Chaplin. Ditto, pp. 174. 

9. Home Stories for Boys and Girls. Ditto, pp. 144. 

10. Pictures and Lessons for Little Readers. By Mrs. Jane S. War- 
ren. Ditto, pp. 96. 

11. The Curse; or, The Position in the World's History occupied by the 
Race of Ham. By Rev. Increase N. Tarbox. Ditto, pp.160. 

12. Hours with the Toiling. A Book for Women. Ditto, pp. 94. 

13. Ancient Egypt: its Antiquities, Religion, and History, to the Close 
of the Old Testament Period. By the Rev. George Trevor, 
M. A, Canon of York. Ditto, pp. 400. 

14. Human Sorrows. By the Countess Agenor de Gasparin. 
Translated by Mary L. Booth, with a Notice of the Work, by M. 
Laboulaye. Ditto, pp. 279. 

15. The Life of Mrs. Sherwood. Written by herself. Abridged from 
the London Edition. Ditto, pp. 441. 

16. New Stories from an old Book. By Laurens. Ditto, pp. 216. 

17. Christ the Children's Guide. By Rev. T. S. Sewell. Ditto, 
pp. 36. 

Most of our readers probably know how there came to be two 
American Tract Societies. The original one was formed in Boston 
half a century ago, though it did not take its present name till 1823. 
The New York Society, under the same name, was formed in 1825. 
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Shortly after, the two societies united under the common name. In 
1859 the fast growing moral feeling against slavery, which had cracked 
with its heat several large religious organizations of the country and 
rent them asunder, made itself so strongly felt in the Tract Society, 
that, after some stormy sessions, that portion of the body which sympa- 
thized in the demand for more of the free spirit of the Gospel in the 
action and publications of the Society, and particularly for a clear tes- 
timony against slavery, withdrew and reorganized at Boston, of course 
retaining the old national title first adopted there in 1828. 

Although, had the two bodies held together a little longer, the separa- 
tion would have been obviated by the converting power of events, still 
it was no doubt a good thing that a new centre of life and influence was 
again established in Boston ; nor do we know that the change may not 
have had a considerable effect in ripening moral sentiment for the com- 
ing national crisis. But be this as it may, the Boston Society's doings 
have to our ears a clearer ring of the metal the times need than those 
of the New York Society. The latter acknowledges in the Report 
of 1863, for example, that this " unnatural and fratricidal civil Rebel- 
lion," while " interfering with some of the Society's most cherished 
plans of usefulness," " has providentially opened new fields of labor " ; 
while the former rejoices (the same year) that it has been " called so 
prominently to aid in the moral education of the nation in this period 
of its struggle for life," recognizing that struggle as " only the culmina- 
tion of that conflict with wrong which four years ago compelled the re- 
sumption by the Society of a separate and more vigorous activity," 
'and finally declaring the "duty of a Christian publishing society in 
such a crisis" to be, — 

" To stand by the government in the discharge of its solemn responsibili- 
ties ; to uphold its rightful authority ; to t^ach the duty of loyalty and the 
crime of treason ; to kindle among all classes sentiments of elevated patriot- 
ism ; to afford to our brave soldiers and seamen religious counsels and consola- 
tions suited to their need; to send the messages of God's love and sympathy 
into hospitals and stricken homes ; to prepare the dying for death ; to afford in- 
struction to those once enslaved, but now free, and serving as citizens under 
the banner of our common country ; and to diffuse among all the people a 
love of justice and a devout submission to the will of God, the Supreme Ruler 
of all men." 

It is, however, not the least among the numerous signs of the mighty 
change in public sentiment, that the President of the New York 
Society should have been able to say in his opening address at the last 
anniversary : — 

" And now, brethren, since we have been led thus far, let us have courage 
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to be consistent with what we rejoice in. Let us face the whole result of the 
providence we have been contemplating. Let the enfranchisement of our 
colored brethren be a complete enfranchisement. Let it not stop in the re- 
moval of the shackles till all are taken away. If the colored man is fit to 
be a soldier in the full pay and uniform of our citizen armies, standing at 
least upon an equality of danger and trial with the white man in defence of 
our government and its blessings, he is fit to be a citizen under our govern- 
ment in full liberty and privilege." — p. 6. 

Well does Mr. Beecher, in his admirable speech at the Boston Jubi- 
lee, in May, 1864, sum up the trouble between the Societies, and 
the happy, Divine cure : — 

" It was abominably afraid- of the radicalism of the present day, and com- 
pensated itself by printing all the books of the men who were the radicals 
of their own day ; for there never was a man whose books lived after he was 
dead, who was not a radical. From the day when it was declared that the 
axe was laid at the root of the tree, it has been only root-men or radical 
men, which are the same things, who have had any life. Now, thank God, 
we are in a condition to take hold of hands again. You, sir, remember that 
the last time I had the privilege of standing on the platform of the Society, 
it was in New York. My work was less agreeable than it is to--night. It 
was my task then to set forth the sins of the other Society, and, with parental 
fidelity, chastise them. If that work was not then done, I shall never have 
another opportunity, I think, of doing it; for God, in his providence, has con- 
verted them. I ask nothing better than the address of such a man as Bishop 
Mcllvaine. I ask nothing better than the tone and temper of many of the 
utterances at New York ; and so far from entertaining any grudge, so far 
from being sorry that even, at last, the New York American Tract Society 
is prophesying with the rest of the prophets. I thank God for that, too, — the 
bright consummation of this great struggle."- — Report, p. 152. 

There was, however, one expression in the speech of Bishop East- 
burn at the New York Anniversary, which seemed to us not altogether 
happy, well-timed, or quite just, in its implied interpretation of the 
signs and tendencies of the times and the indications of Providence. 

" And is not," he asks, " much of the preaching of the day since this war 
against Rebellion began, responsible for such low appreciation of the Saviour's 
redeeming work ? Are we not often told in effect, if not in so many words, 
over the graves of soldiers slain in battle, that patriotism is a substitute for 
Christianity, and that the fighting man's passport to eternal life is the blood 
that flows from a bullet-wound, and not the blood which flowed on Calvary, 
and which alone cleanses from all sin ? " 

For ourselves, we think there is far more danger in the direction the 
Bishop's own narrow view of the Christ's work points, than in the 
direction of that exalting of patriotic heroism and martyrdom which 
he seems to fear. But the Bishop's sentiment is only one example 
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of a too common mode of regarding the events of these times in their 
religious aspects and Christian relations. 

We have, indeed, a deep conviction that there is in the present crisis 
of our country a message of the Gospel to its professed defenders and 
diffusers, of which scarcely a religious body amongst us seems to have 
quite caught the import. There is a great slowness of heart among 
Christians to acknowledge that this startling change in our whole na- 
tional existence, instead of teaching us simply to work and worry along 
with all the patience Divine grace may afford, until the time comes for 
falling back into the old ruts of doctrine and sentiment and method, 
signifies that God will have us accommodate ourselves to a new style 
of religious life and Christian charity ; that politics is henceforward to 
be no longer looked on by Christians as an empire of the Devil's 
founding, but as a sphere of humanity and a field of the Divine Provi- 
dence ; in short, that the Church is to recognize and respect the Chris- 
tian elements of thought and feeling and purpose and aspiration which 
have, by whatsoever circuitous ways, modified the civilization of society. 
The Church will have to learn that true piety must show and prove 
itself now by true patriotism, and that it always finds its specially 
evangelic expression in the form of humanity. That is to say, the 
great struggle, which has only just begun, between freedom and tyranny 
indicates, not an incidental and secondary, but a primary, perennial, 
and legitimate work for Christian faith. " The field is the world." It 
seems to us that one and a not inconsiderable lesson of these times 
is, that the salvation of the soul is not a selfish, but a social matter ; 
that no man can be saved exclusively ; that the soul is not a delicate 
thing, to be laid up carefully in a napkin and so saved, but it is the 
man himself, and is to be saved from the evil that is in the world by 
working and warring against it, and especially against the root of all 
iniquity, selfishness, by watching against its most subtle and refined 
forms. 

Hardly a religious body in the land, as we said, seems to have had 
a clear and full vision of the truth which we have now been trying 
to indicate ; but there are evidences that more than one is feeling an 
uneasy yearning towards a worthier idea of its mission as a represent- 
ative of the Gospel of the Son of man and Saviour of man. And we 
look hopefully upon the present attitude and action of the American 
Tract Society represented in Boston as one of the auspicious signs of 
the times. 

In the recent publications of this Society we recognize a decided ad- 
vance toward that largeness and freedom of spirit which the Gospel 
inspires, and which civilization, as we have intimated, is commending, — 
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which indeed it is commanding the Christianity of the age to cultivate. 
And yet the struggle with the old narrowness and superstition is slow 
and painful. 

The books named at the head of this paper afford, we judge, a fair 
idea of the improvement as well as the struggle of which we speak. 
They are a sample of the merits and of the faults of the American 
Tract Society's latest literature. 

The little book called "Black and "White" is a very taking and 
timely one, and we give it a place in our regards by the side of that 
charming story entitled "Trust in God," which appeared about a year 
ago, being a chapter from the history of the German poet Gellert. It 
is one of the gems for the young (and old too) which shine out from 
amidst the common pebbles and mere rubbish which too much of our 
juvenile literature must be called. 

The books on our list designed especially for the youngest children 
are .very attractive specimens of print and picture, and the lessons gen- 
erally are unexceptionable. In the miniature volume called "Christ 
the Children's Guide," there is something of the old talk about temper in 
children as the sign of a depraved nature, which we wonder men of 
culture will continue to indulge. It is quite time that the noble and 
divine element of temper were better appreciated, and that teachers and 
preachers respected it as a thing to be cultivated and trained up to the 
great work it should do in the trials and strains of mature life. 

But the beautiful book of " Pictures and Lessons for Little Readers" 
presents a painful illustration, in two of its pages, of the fly in the oint- 
ment. On page 45 we are told : " It is said that a greater number of 
persons are drowned on the Sabbath than on any other day of the 
week. Thus God speaks with a loud voice and reproves those who 
profane his day." Waiving all consideration of the question whether 
the view of the Sabbath taught here is Jewish or Christian, we had 
really thought that all reflecting minds had come by this time to see 
the bad moral effect of making children's sense of the right and wrong 
of certain practices depend on having God's judgment in the matter 
manifest to the senses. We had supposed it to be generally felt what 
a loose and low state of conscience that must be which estimates the 
enormity of sin by the visible danger of committing it. But as to the 
alleged fact on which the warning is based, is it a fact that more, in 
proportion to the number who go to sail on that day, are drowned on 
Sunday than on any other day ? We doubt it. 

But what shall we say of the story that pollutes the next page, when 
we turn the leaf over ? A young man who had been led away by some 
infidels is taken sick, and as death draws near he is converted from the 
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error of his ways. One of his old associates comes to see him. " As 
the infidel went out, a brother of the sick man took him by the shoulder 
and said, ' Never show your cloven foot here again ! If you do not be- 
lieve in God, I will give you good reason to believe in man, for I will 
break every bone in your skin ! ' " 

And this is printed without the least sign of disapproval, as if it were 
a commendable example of holy zeal. What a comment on the soften- 
ing influence of a sick-chamber, of the tender influence of death f We 
marvel what kind of editorial responsibility was exercised in this vol- 
ume. Is this the way children are to be trained to the humane religion 
of Jesus ? 

But such defects and distortions as these will, we trust, gradually dis- 
appear, and the noble sentiments in regard to the Christian and hu- 
man literature the age demands, and which Mr. Beecher in his speech 
(already quoted) so well utters, be satisfied in the wholesome mental, 
moral, and spiritual food which the Tract Society shall, with its growing 
means, supply to the young and the old. 



9. — The Correlation and Conservation of Forces : a Series of Expo- 
sitions, by Prof. Geove, Prop. Helmholtz, Dr. Mayer, Dr. 
Faraday, Prof. Liebig, and Dr. Carpenter ; with an Intro- 
duction and brief Biographical Notices of the chief Promoters of 
the New Views. By Edward L. Youmans, M. D. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 1865. 12mo. pp. xlii., 438. 

The essays collected in this volume have already an established 
reputation as summary expositions of the most interesting and instruc- 
tive results of modern physical researches ; and Dr. Youmans has done 
a great service to the American public, in presenting it with selections 
so well chosen and in such compact and readable shape. 

That Dr. Youmans has great skill in book-making appears both in 
the present volume and in his recently published class-book of Chemis- 
try. In the latter he has incorporated modern ideas of physical science 
with an apparently distinct apprehension of their true range and value. 
But this is strangely at variance with the vague talk with which he 
introduces these essays. It is unfortunate that the impression this In- 
troduction is calculated to make about the scope and character of the 
essays should be allowed to prepossess the mind of the reader. 

Dr. Youmans speaks of the general subject of these essays as " a 
new philosophy " and as " the new doctrine of force." But the em- 
phatic part of the general doctrine is not about the nature of force 
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